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r INTRODUCTION 

r Denmark  is  a country  of  about  three  million  inhabitants.  The 

I population  is  very  stable  and  homogeneous.  Agriculture  and  dairying 

' are  the  principal  industries.  Consequently  food  products  establishments 

employ  relatively  a very  considerable  number  of  the  wage-earners. 
Measured  by  the  number  of  wage-earners,  there  are  to  be  listed,  in  the 
following  order, — the  building  and  related  trades,  metal  and  machine 
trades,  manufacture  of  food  products,  the  clothing,  and  the  stone,  clay 
‘j  and  glass  industries.  Recent  figures  are  not  available,  but  in  May,  1914, 

I the  purely  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  employed  232,615 

I wage-earners  in  82,494  establishments. 

I 

Names  of  Principal  Trade  Unions  and  Federations 
i Classified  on  the  basis  of  membership  for  the  most  recent  year 

available  in  1916,  the  largest  trade  unions  and  federations  of  trade 
unions,  that  is,  those  having  5000  or  more  members,  are  the  following : 

1.  Danish  Laborers’  Federation  (Dansk  Arbejdsmandsforbund). 

2.  Forgemen  and  Machinists  or  Metal  Workers’  Federation 

* (Dansk  Smeds-og  Maskinarbejderforbund) . 

j 3.  Cabinet  W’orkers’  Federation  of  Denmark  (Snedkerforbundet 

i Danmark). 

^ 4.  Textile  W'orkers’  Federation  (Dansk  Tekstilarbejderforbund). 

5.  Railroad  Workers’  Federation  (Dansk  Jernbaneforbund). 

6.  Tobacco  Workers’  Federation  (Tobaksarbejderforbund  i Den- 

mark). 

' 7.  Masons’  Federation  (Murerforbundet  i Danmark). 

I 8.  Tailors’  Federation  (Dansk  Skraederforbund). 

j 9.  Clerks’  and  Office  Assistants’  Federation  (Handels-  og  Kontor- 

medhjeelpforbund). 

j 10.  Danish  Carpenters’  Federation  (Dansk  Tomrerforbund). 

j Statistics  of  Membership 

Of  the  federations  lisetd  above,  the  strongest  in  point  of  member- 
ship is  the  Danish  Laborers’  Federation.  At  the  end  of  1916  it  had  a 
membership  of  50,923  distributed  among  240  locals.  In  June,  1917, 
the  membership  had  increased  to  54,229  in  257  locals,  and  in  June, 
1918,  it  was  estimated  to  be  68,(XX)  to  70,0(X). 

At  the  close  of  1916  the  official  trade  union  statistics  of  the  coun- 
try disclosed  a union  membership  of  over  189,(XX),  organized  in  over 
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jns.  The  increase  since  1914  has  been  marked.  ( )f  this 
li]),  150.322  belonged  in  1916  to  unions  affiliated  with  the 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  [Dc  Samvirkenda  Fagforbiaid ) . 
)se  of  1917  this  F"ederation  had  a membership  of  179,284,  an 
)f  19.1  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  This  is  the  largest 
.ince  the  first  year  following  its  organization  in  1898.  From 
•31.  1915.  to  December  31.  1916.  the  increase  was  14.1  per 
for  the  preceding  year  8.9  per  cent. 

H6  trade  unionists  not  affiliated  with  the  national  federation 
1 34,478. 

r war  figures  for  unions  not  affiliated  with  the  national  fed- 
re  not  available ; but,  assuming  an  approximately  equal  per- 
f increase  for  the  non-affiliated  unions,  their  membership  at 
of  1917  would  number  roughly  46,000.  (4n  December  31, 

total  membership  was  about  225,000.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
e.  therefore,  that  the  present  strength  of  organized  labor  in 
is  250,000  members.  The  increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
Federation,  which  since  the  recent  accession  of  the  Railroad 
Federation  probably  includes  over  four-fifths  of  the  total 
on  membership  in  Denmark,  is  disclosed  in  Table  I below, 
includes  the  statistics  of  the  non-affiliatetl  as  well  as  of  the 
unions. 


MEMBELSHIP 


Table  I 

THE  XATION.^L  FEDERATION 
UNIONS  IN  DENMARK 


OF  TRADE 


(Source:  .Sweden.  Sociala  Medellanden  utgivna  av  K.  Socialstyrelsen.  Stock 

holm  1916.  No.  4,  p.  505) 


No.  of 

Member- 

Per Cent 

No.  of 

Member- 

Per Cent 

Year 

Unions 

ship 

Increase 

Year 

Unions 

ship 

Increase 

1898. . . . 

745 

50,939 

1908 

L224 

96,651 

6.4 

1899.... 

1 .076 

75,299 

47.8 

1909 

1,250 

98,643 

2.1 

1900. . . . 

1,078 

77,096 

2.4 

1910 

1,291 

101,563 

3.0 

1901.. .. 

979 

73,000 

5.3’ 

1911 

1,301 

105,269 

3.6  i 

1902. . . . 

970 

64,310 

11.9’ 

1912 

1,221 

107,067 

1.7 

1903. . , . 

986 

62,869 

2.2’ 

1913 

1,261 

114,698 

7.1 

1904. . . . 

975 

65,439 

4.1 

1914 

1,276 

121,121 

5.6  ' 

1905.... 

1,020 

68,817 

5.2 

1915 

1,318 

131,889 

8.9  I 

1906. , . . 

1,052 

77,651 

12.8 

1916 

1,468 

150.522 

14.1 

1907. . . . 
Decrea:  e. 

1,163 

90,806 

16.9 

1917 

1,676 

179,284 

19.1 

1 

1 

Table  II 

MEMBER.SHIP  OF  TRADE  UNIONS  IN  DENMARK,  1914  to  1916 
( Statistisk  Aarbog,  1917.  Copenhagen,  1917,  p.  160) 


Federations  and  Unions  in  191 

General  Federation  of  Trade-Unions  (De  Sam- 
virkende  P'agforbund ) . 

Municipal  employees’  federation  ( Arbejderfor- 

bund,  Kommunalt) 12 

Women’s  municipal  employees’  Federation  (Ar- 

bejderforbund,  Kommunalt,  Kvindeligt) 28 

Danish  Laborers’  Federation  ( Arbejdsmands- 

forbund,  Dansk) 240 

Bakers’  and  confectioners’  federation  (Bageri- 

og  Konditorarbejderforbund) 43 

Barbers’,  hairdressers’  and  wig  makers’  federa- 
tion (Barber-,  Frisor-og  Parykmageforbundet)  75 

Bookbinders’  federation  (Bogbinderforbundet  i 

Danmark ) 9 

Coopers’  federation  (Bodkerforbundet  i Dan- 
mark)   23 

Electrical  workers’  federation  (Elektrikerfor- 

bund,  Dansk) 21 

Molders’  federation  (Formerforbund,  Dansk)..  48 

Horticultural  workers’  federation  (Gartnerfor- 

bund,  Dansk) 6 

Glass  workers’  federation  (Glasarbejderforbund, 

Dansk)  b 

Gold  and  silversmiths’  and  electroplaters’  feder- 
ation ( Guld-,  solv-og  elektroplatarbejdernes 

forbund)  14 

Brass  workers’  and  metal  workers’  federation 
(Gortler-og  metalarbejderforbund  Danmark).  6 

Hattes’  federation  (Hattearbejderforbundet  i 

Danmark)  3 

Carriage  makers’  federation  (Karetmagerfor- 

bund,  Dansk) 28 

Water  tenders’  and  firemen’s  federation  (Kedel- 

og  maskinpasser  forbund) 48 

Ceramic  workers’  federation  (Keramisk  forbund)  3 

Lithographers’  federation  (Lilhografisk  forbund)  8 

Painters’  federation  (Malerforbundet  i Dan- 
mark)   63 

Millers’  and  mill  workers’  federation  (Moller- 

iarbejderforbund,  Dansk) 24 

Paper  makers’  federation  (Papirindustriarbe- 

jdernes  forbund) 9 

Saddle  makers’  and  upholsterers’  federation 
(Sadelmager-  og  tapetsererforbund,  Skandi- 

navisk)  43 

Shipwrights’  federation  (Skibetomrer  forbund, 

Dansk)  20 

Boot  and  shoe  workers’  federation  (Skotojsar- 

bejderforbund,  Dansk) 49 

Tailors’  federation  (Skraederforbund,  Dansk)..  73 

Slaughter-house  workers’  federation  ( Slagter- 

iarbejderforbund,  Dansk) 64 

Blacksmiths’  and  machinists’  federation  (Smede- 

og  maskinarbejderforbund  Dansk) 60 

Cabinet  workers’  federation  ( Snedkerforbundet 
i Danmark) 78 


No.  of  Or- 
ganizations   

in  1916  1916 


Membership 

1915 


1914 


12 

5,173 

4,785 

4,.16'> 

28 

3,900 

3,698 

2,838 

240 

50,923 

43,847 

40,156 

43 

3,020 

2,812 

2,512 

75 

1,050 

800 

478 

9 

2,005 

1,247 

1,340 

23 

792 

774 

723 

21 

48 

1,750 

1,600 

1,596 

1,475 

1,472 

1,475 

6 

425 

313 

(1) 

6 

461 

453 

380 

14 

735 

615 

513 

6 

421 

387 

(1) 

3 

417 

387 

(1) 

28 

910 

914 

873 

48 

3 

8 

1,774 

922 

495 

1,693 

805 

466 

1.517 

765 

440 

63 

4,635 

4,401 

4,530 

24 

630 

550 

550 

9 

1,234 

1,129 

1,130 

43 

1,441 

1 ,250 

1,186 

20 

466 

418 

400 

49 

73 

3,570 

6,560 

3,189 

5,429 

2,930 

4,415 

64 

3,809 

3,675 

3,514 

60 

16,034 

14,421 

13, .322 

78 

8,050 

7,000 

6,900 
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No.  of  Or- 
i 

Federations  and  Unions 

Stonemakers’  federation  (Stenarbejderforbund, 

Dansk ) 

Candy,  choc  >late  and  biscuit  makers’  federation 
(Sukkervare,  chocolade-og  biskuitarbejderfor- 

bund)  

Textile  worl  ers'  federation  ( Tekstilarbejderfor- 

bund,  Dai  sk ) 35 

Tobacco  workers^  federation  (Tobaksarbejder- 

forbund  i Danmark) 

Woodworke  s’  federation  (Traeindustriarbejder- 

forbundet  i Danmark) 

Typographic  il  federation  ( Typografforbund, 

Dansk)  

Other  organ  izations* 162 

Total  T468 

Cn  ons  fiot  atnliatcd  zatli  thc 
Gcncral  Federation 

Day  laborer  / federation  of  Gentofte  and  Lynby 
( Arbejdet  laendenes  forbund  for  Gentofte  og 

Lyngby)  

Tinners’  federation  (Blikkenslagerbundet  i Dan- 
mark ; 

Brewery  a id  distiller>^  workers’  federation 

(Brygg-og  Braenderiarbejderforbund) 

Druggists’  i nion  (Farmaceutforening  Dansk).. 

Clerks’  and  office  assistants’  federation  (Han- 

dels-og  K ontormedhjaelpforbund) 

Maid  servants’  federation  (Husassistenternes 

forbund ) 

Railroad  wc  rkers’  federation  ( Jernbaneforbund, 

Dansk)  

Waiters’  fe  ieration  ( Kelnerforbund,  Dansk ) . . 
Agricultura  workers’  federation  (Landarbejder- 

forbundet)  

Masons’  federation  (Murerforbundel  i Danmark) 

Tobacco  (cliewing)  workers’  federation  (Skraa- 
tobaksarb  *j  denies  forbund  ) 


( lions  not  affiliated  zoith  the 
General  Federation 

Marine  firemen’s  federation  (Sofyrbodernes  for- 
bund)   

Carpenters’  federation  (Tomrerforbund,  Dansk) 

Storage  and  warehouse  workers’  union  of  189U 
( Lager-oj  ■ pakhusarbejderfagforening  of  1890) 

Masons’  he  pers’  union  of  Copenhagen  (Murar- 

arbejdam  tndsfagforening  i Kobenhavn) 

Longshoren  en’s  union  ( Skibsvaerf tsarbe j dernes 

fagforeni  ig)  

Other  orga  lizations^ 

(1)  Not  reported. 

Tncludes  all  federations  having  less  than  400  members  each  in  191f). 


anizations  . Membership- 

in  1916 

1916 

1915 

1914 

19 

494 

474 

480 

5 

770 

624 

565 

35 

7,745 

6,695 

5,434 

23 

6,950 

6,442 

5,920 

65 

3,141 

2,750 

2,427 

55 

4,348 

4,110 

3,907 

162 

3,872 

4,152 

4,070 

1,468 

150,522 

133,776  : 

121,529 

1 

()70 

800 

(!) 

27 

1,211 

1,160 

1,100 

44 

4,094 

3,971 

3,914 

U) 

830 

800 

U) 

77 

5,469 

4,630 

4,230 

18 

785 

520 

476 

18 

7.310 

5,998 

5,830 

12 

1,473 

1 ,344 

1,153 

53 

1,300 

1,160 

1,600 

88 

6,638 

6,401 

5,805 

17 

759 

7U2 

612 

(1) 

(D 

2,200 

1,20U 

100 

5,253 

4,897 

4,421 

(1) 

(1) 

717 

652 

1 

985 

850 

85C 

1 

1 

1,400 

C> 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

4,289 

2,791 

(1)  Xot  -eported. 

Tncludes  all  federations  having  less  than  400  members  each  in  19K), 
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In  addition  there  is  a group  of  so-called  Christian  trade  unions. 
which  are  rather  in  the  nature  of  workingmen’s  clubs  organized  along 
lines  of  church  affiliation.  The  membership  of  these  has  been  estimated 
at  probably  3000  to  4000  at  the  outside,  in  1917.  The  membership  of 
a group  of  unions  or  employees’  associations  organized  and  controlled 

by  employers  cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  recent  syndicalist  movement  had  recruited  its  ranks  to  some- 
thing over  5000  in  1916;  but  the  strength  of  this  movement  is  very 
uncertain.  It  is  certainly  not  very  great. 

Method  of  Organi-zation  within  the  Trade  Unions 

The  form  of  organization  is  based  on  the  trade  or  occupation- 
craft  unionism  as  (iistinguished  from  industrial  unionism  in  whicn 
the  workers  of  a whole  industry  are  included  in  a single  union.  Ihe 
several  unions  are  organized  locally,  and  some  include  merely  the 
employees  of  a single  establishment.  Intermediately  there  are  district 
and  national  federations.  Most  of  the  federations  are  in  turn  affiliated 
with  a national  federation.  The  organization  is  very  democratic.  All 
paying  members  in  good  standing  take  part  in  the  elections  of  oftfeers. 
The  usual  officers  of  the  local  are  the  chairman  or  president,  a secre- 
tary and  a treasurer. 

The  national  federation  is  governed  by  a national  convention 
which  meets  and  legislates  for  the  federation  every  two  years.  In  the 
interim  the  controlling  body  is  a board  of  delegates  or  representatives 
comprised  of  one  representative  for  each  union  of  500  members  or 
less,  two  for  each  union  having  at  least  1000  members,  and  three  for 
each  of  those  that  have  at  least  2000  members,  with  an  additional  mem- 
ber for  each  1000  of  membership  or  fraction  thereof  above  2000.  and 
including  in  addition  two  representatives  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  chosen  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  party  from  the  trade 
union  members  in  its  ranks. 

Uniform  rules  control  the  declaration  of  strikes.  The  individual 
union  must  refer  the  matter  to  its  federation  s executive  body,  which, 
if  it  considers  the  case  of  sufficient  gravity,  refers  it  in  turn  to  the 
central  board  of  delegates  or  representatives  of  the  National  Trade 
Union  Federation.  Before  the  declaration  of  a strike  the  Central 
Board  refers  the  question  to  a referendum.  4'he  right  to  strike  benefits 
is  conditioned  upon  compliance  with  these  requirements. 

The  National  Federation  has  its  political  counterpart  in  the  Social- 
Dcmocratic  Part\,  and  is  also  affiliated  with  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  .\merican  I'cderation 
of  Tabor. 


Sucialist  or  Labour  Groups 

[)rincipal  political  socialist  and  labor  group  is  that  of  the 
mocrats  (Social-Democratcn) . The  Radical  Left  of  the  Par- 
,•  parties  also  represents  advanced  democratic  views.  In  1913 
-Democratic  Party,  although  it  received  a larger  vote  than  any 
y group,  refused  to  form  a ministry  when  invited  to  do  so, 
•rred  to  cooperate  with  the  Radical  Left.  There  is  also  a 
tic  group  which  has  not,  as  yet,  assumed  any  importance  at 


P.^RT' 
( Source : 


Social-Democratic  group  has  one  representative  in  the  Min- 
t.  M.  Stauning,  Minister  without  portfolio,  recently  charged 
trictly  Labor  matters,  theretofore  included  in  the  functions  of 
trv  of  the  Interior. 

e Legislative  body,  the  Rigsdag,  the  Social-Democrats  have 
‘rs,  15  in  the  upper  house,  or  Landsting,  and  39  in  the  lower 
Folketing. 

Social-Democratic  group  and  the  Labor  or  Trade  Union  group 
iresented  on  certain  advisory  bodies  and  commissions  created 
ar  definite  purposes — social  insurance,  unemployment  relief 
; permanent  arbitration  court,  and  the  like 
strength  of  the  different  parties  in  the  Lower  House  { Folke- 
been  as  follows : 

’ GROUPS  IN  THE  FOLKETING  IN  DENMARK,  1895-1918 

hatistisk  Aarbog.  1917.  udgivet  af  det  Statistiske  Department,  Copen- 
hagen, 1917.  p.  191.) 
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1895 

378,700 

216,105 

27 

53 

25 

8 

1 

1898 

401,036 

215,075 

2.3 

63 

16 

12 

1901 

404,271 

228,576 

16 

76 

8 

14 

1 

1903 

416,748 

239,698 

12 

73 

« 

12 

16 

1906 

438.341 

305,686 

9 

56 

9 

12 

24 

4 

1909 

460,553 

.327,384 

11 

37 

15 

21 

24 

6 

1910 

470,392 

.351,878 

57 

17 

13 

24 

3 

1913 

491,422 

366,31.3 

44 

.31 

7 

32 

1915 

508.787 

16,120’ 

4.3 

.^1 

7 

32 

1 

1918 



921,310 

46 

.31 

19 

39 

2 

Sic 

^Probably  a misprint 

in  source 

for  416,120. 

Par  'v  Groups 

IN  THE 

Folketing 

IN  Den.m 

\RK, 

1895-1 

The  greatly  increased  vote 

between 

the 

1915 

and 

1918 

is  due  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  the  limitation  of  the 
power  of  taxpayers  secured  by  the  new  fundamental  law  ( Grioidlov) 
or  constitution  of  June,  1915. 

The  distribution  of  the  vote  between  party  groups  is  shown  by 
the  elections  to  the  Folketing,  1910  to  1918.  (Figures  for  the  1916 
elections  are  not  available.  ) 

Department  of  Labor.  Denmark. 

L.  Magnusson. 

EMP  Source:  Statistisk  Aarbog,  1917, 

udgivet  af  det  Statiska 
Dept.  Copenhagen,  1917. 
p.  192. 

ELECTIONS  TO  THE  LOWER  HOUSE  OR  FOLKETINK  IN  DENMARK, 

1910-1918. 

Number 


Year 

Left 

Radical 

Left 

Right  and  Free 
Conservative 

Social 

Democrats 

Independents 

Total 

1910 

(May  20) 

118,902 

66,205 

64,904 

98,718 

127 

348,856 

1913 

(May  20) 

105,683 

67,903 

82,137 

■ 107„365 

272 

363,360 

1918 

(Apr.  22) 

171,829 

191,547 

172,629’ 

262,796 

22459 

921.310 

1910 

,34.1 

Per 

19.0 

Cent 

18.6 

28.3 

2 

100.0 

1913 

29.1 

18.7 

22.6 

29.6 

i 

100.0 

1918 

29.5 

20.8 

18.7 

28.6 

2.4 

100.0 

’Divided  in  1918  into  “The  New  Right”  (4,764  votes)  and  Conservative  Peo- 
ple’s Party  (167,865  votes). 

Tess  than  1/10  of  one  per  cent. 


The  Social-Democratic  Party  has  somewhat  more  than  1000  rep- 
lesentatives  on  municipal  and  county  councils.  In  Copenhagen,  for 
instance,  in  1912,  the  Social-Democratic  Party’s  vote  was  50,473  out  of 
103,040,  and  it  held  21  of  the  48  seats  in  the  City  Council  and  3 of 
the  9 seats  in  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  city  government.  It  elected  a 
Social-Democratic  mayor. 

The  Party  has  a well-developed  press  organization.  The  princi- 
pal paper  is  the  daily  Social-Dcmokraten.  In  addition  it  has  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50  dailv  papers,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  over 

170,000. 

Organisation  of  Social-Democratic  Party 

The  Party  consists  of  political  branches  having  in  1916  over  52,(XX) 
members.  The  local  branches  numbered  400  in  1916.  There  is  an 
executive  committee  at  Copenhagen,  but  the  local  associations  have 
very  considerable  autonomy. 

Trade  Union  History  to  TQ14 

The  Trade  Union  history  of  Denmark  has  three  well-marked 
periods:  ( 1 ) an  initial  philosophical  and  critical  period,  before  1870; 
(2)  a period  from  1870  to  1878  characterized  bv  the  formation  of 
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politico-c  rononiic  groups,  in  which  political  propaganda  \\as  predomi 
iiant  ovei  strictly  trade  and  economic  interests;  (3)  a period  of  sepa- 
ration in  organization,  but  of  cooperation  in  purpose  of  the  political 

and  econ  imic  aspects  of  the  Labor  movement. 

Lvei  before  1879  the  Trade  Union  aspect  of  the  movement  was 
weak.  T le  lirst  attempts  at  organization  were  for  mutual  benefit  and 
educatioral  purposes  and  not  to  deal  with  employers  or  employment 
coiulition?.  The  abolition  of  the  guild  system  and  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion in  tl  e middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  setting  free  industry  and 
labor  fro  n onerous  restrictions  made  possible  the  organization  and  de- 
velopmei  t of  real  trade  unionism.  In  1883  the  first  collective  agreement 
was  secured,  namely,  by  the  cabinet  makers.  In  1885  occurred  the 
first  lockDut  in  Denmark,  that  against  the  metal  trades  workers,  who 
had  demmded  an  increase  of  wages.  Strikes,  too.  became  common 
between  1887  and  1900.  These  strikes  occurred  after  and  during  a 
period  oi  active  federation  among  the  unions  into  both  territorial  and 
trade  un  ts.  In  1886  a large  federation  of  the  trades  in  Copenhagen 
was  crerted,  controlled  by  an  executive  committee  representing  the 
constitueat  unions.  In  1896  the  Danish  Laborers  Federation  was 
organized,  and  in  1898  the  National  Trade  Union  Federation  of  Den- 
mark wa5  established  and  has  come  to  be  recognized  by  the  government 
as  representing  the  Labor  movement  in  Denmark. 

Equilly  as  well  organized  as  the  workingmen  in  Denmark  are  the 
employe!  s.  These,  too,  have  a national  federation  and  carry  a system 
of  mutu:  1 strike  benefit  insurance.  Collective  agreements  affect  a very 
large  pre  portion  of  the  workers  in  Denmark.  In  1915  the  1,127  agree- 
ments in  effect  covered  120,938  wage-earners  in  the  principal  industries 
of  the  c(  untrv,  and  in  October,  1918,  over  1,000  collective  agreements 
were  in  iorce.  secured  by  the  National  Federation  agreements  which 
affected  over  130.000  workers.  The  recognition  of  collective  bar- 
gaining )etween  the  opj)Osing  forces  has  grown  rapidly  since  about 

1899. 

Arbitration 

following  a severe  strike  of  the  painters  in  1898,  a joint  arbi- 
tration  committee  or  board  was  formed  by  the  employers  and  work- 
men’s organization  upon  which  sat  two  representatives  of  each  side, 
and  a nc  n-partisan  chairman  chosen  by  them.  Its  initial  function  was 
merely  t ) construe  and  declare  the  collective  agreements  submitted  to  it. 
It  has  developed  into  a complete  and  permanent  arbitration  court,  estab- 
lished b / specific  legislation  and  having  power  to  summon  witnesses 
and  sect  re  evidence  under  oath  and  to  fix  penalties  for  breach  of  its 
awards.  No  strike  may  be  declared  pending  its  investigations. 
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Labor  Legislation 

.Vside  from  this  complete  recognition  of  the  collective  bargain, 
the  Trade  Union  movement  has  secured  the  enactment  of  legislation 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor,  subsidizing  unemployment  relief  funds, 
protecting  the  health  of  the  worker,  securing  state  funds  in  support  of 
housing,  and  the  like. 
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Relations  zoith  the  Government 

The  organized  labor  movement  of  Denmark  has  supported  the 
national  government,  especially  in  its  policy  of  neutrality ; and  for 
years  past,  at  least  since  about  1900,  Danish  organized  labor  has  been 
accorded  representation  on  governmental  boards  and  commissions. 

The  Labor  Advisory  Board  ( Arbejderaadet)  was  established  by 
law  in  1901.  It  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  relation  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Factory  Act.  It  consists  of  an  equal  number  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  Employers’  Federation  and  the  National  Trade  Union 
Federation.  Somewhat  similarly  organized  are  the  workmen's  insur- 
ance council,  the  board  of  unemployment  inspectors  and  the  Perma- 
nent Arbitration  Court.  On  this  sit  six  representatives  of  the  Em- 
ployers’ Federation  and  six  of  the  National  Trade  Union  Federation, 
as  long  as  these  represent  respectively  the  majority  of  their  respective 
groups.  During  the  ivar  President  Carl  Madses,  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration, was  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  act  on  a com- 
mittee for  the  mobilization  of  agricultural  labor.  Other  labor  represen- 
tatives served  on  the  other  war  committees  and  commissions — indus- 
trial education,  food  conservation  and  importation,  and  unemployment. 

The  syndicalistic  group  has  been  hostile  to  the  government  and 
has  opposed  the  political  and  parliamentary  tactics  of  the  more  con- 
servative Trade  Union  group. 

Attitude  7 ozcard  Labor  M ovements  in  Other  Countries 

The  Danish  Trade  Union  movement  during  the  war  has  held 
aloof  from  an  unqualified  support  of  the  political  demands  of  foreign 

o 1.  t\  with  a declaration  made  in  April,  1915,  it  has 
continued,  however,  its  usual  trade  union  activity  of  supporting  strik- 
ing members  in  foreign  countries  who  might  appeal  for  relief.  It  de- 
sires the  renewal  of  international  cooperation  among  labor  groups  and 
that  Labor  be  consulted  in  the  formulation  of  the  peace  terms.  Its 
emphasis  has  been  on  cooperation  in  the  Scandinavian  labor  movement. 

This  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  pronouncements  of  the  meeting  • 
of  the  representative  board  of  the  National  Trade  Lhiion  Federation  of 
October  28.  29,  1918.  This  declared  that  the  Danish  working  classes 
welcomed  with  satisfaction  the  new  attempts  made  bv  work- 
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ers  in  neutral  countries  and  by  those  in  France  and  Germany  , 

for  an  a isembly  of  the  working  classes  to  take  international 
action  fer  freedom.  The  board,  however,  did  not  find  it  > 

advisable  to  fix  the  time  or  place  of  such  a meeting  until  the 
organized  workers  should  first  express  themselves  as  to  their  common 
interests  in  the  peace  terms.  It  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  work- 
ing classe:  to  hasten  the  peace  conference  and  to  secure  peace  terms 
drawn  on  lines  such  as  would  destroy  imperialism  in  all  countries  and 
make  possible  a lasting  peace  between  the  peoples.  The  meeting  called 
upon  the  "Tade  Union  International  to  assemble  as  soon  as  possible  to 
devise  the  means  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  ^ 

at  the  con  ing  peace  conference. 

Actual  Progress  of  Labor,  ipi4~igi8  * 

The  >/ar  has  served  greatly  to  increase  the  membership  of  trade  i 

unions  in  Denmark.  The  increase  from  the  end  of  1914  to  the  end 
of  1915  was  8.9  per  cent;  from  1915  to  1916,  14-.1  per  cent;  and  from 
1916  to  1*117,  19.1  per  cent,  the  largest  increase  since  1907.  On  the  j 

other  hand  it  is  very  clear  that  the  bargaining  power  of  Labor  has  not 
availed  to  keep  wages  abreast  of  the  rising  cost  of  living.  The  best  . • 

that  has  teen  secured  has  been  special  cost-of-living  bonuses  to  meet 
a part  of  the  increasing  costs.  During  the  war  labor  has  achieved,  j 

among  otlier  of  its  aims,  shorter  hours  of  labor  and  more  extended 
unemployment  benefits.  Up  to  the  end  of  1917  no  appreciable  increase  ^ 

in  strikes  is  observable,  although  the  unions  report  greater  difficulty 
in  renewing  trade  agreements  and  in  securing  wage  increases. 

Dciiiaiuis  for  Ameliorative  Measures 

Earl\  in  the  war  the  National  Trade  Union  Federation  demanded 
(1)  the  naximization  of  prices  of  rye  and  bread  ( the  inclusion  of 
clothing  ii  price-regulation  measures  was  also  demanded)  ; (2)  the 
ultimate  appropriation  by  the  State  of  all  grain  products.  It  demanded 
and  secured  (3)  an  increase  in  State  subsidies  to  the  unemployment  f 

insurance  funds.  It  has  demanded  (4)  a reconsideration  of  the  ' 

housing  question  and,  in  relation  thereto,  the  land  question,  and  has  •' 

asked  for  an  extension  of  the  system  of  State  loans  for  housing  pur- 
poses. B It  probably  the  most  important  demand  was  that  for  (5)  an 
eight-houi  day. 

A special  conference  of  the  metal  workers  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  in  October,  1918,  called  for  (1)  the  introduction  of  the 
normal  e ght-hour  day  and  the  short  Saturday;  (2)  limitation  of 
overtime  ; and  (3)  establishment  of  the  principle  of  a minimum  wage 
in  future  agreements. 
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As  an  after-thc-ivar  measure  the  unions  demand  the  provision  of 
public  works  or  buffer  employment  of  other  kinds  to  offset  the  effects 
of  unemployment. 

Leaders  of  the  Trade  Union  Movement. 

The  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  in 
Denmark  is  Carl  Madsen,  a shoemaker  by  trade.  The  executive  com- 
mittee is  made  up  as  follows : 

Carl  F.  Madsen,  Chairman,  a shoe-  P.  Hvidtfelt,  Vice-Chairman,  a printer ; 

maker ; Otto  Schmit,  Secretary,  a blacksmith  ; 

Pader  Hedebol,  Secretary,  a painter ; P.  A.  Hansen,  a blacksmith ; 

E.  Svendsen,  Treasurer,  a cooper;  Anton  Andersen,  cooper; 

M.  C.  Lyngsie,  laborer ; R.  P.  Daugstrup,  a shoemaker ; 

V.  Arup,  tailor;  J.  P.  Jonson,  upholsterer; 

Alfred  Christiansen,  tobacco  worker;  Arnold  Nielsen,  molder; 

Martin  Petersen,  carpenter ; , <-  • 

and  representing  the  Social-Democratic  Party,  Th.  Stauning. 

Peder  Hedebol,  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  is  also  the  editor 
of  the  official  organ  of  the  Federation— the  Worker  {Arbejderen) . 
He  has  written  frequently  against  the  Syndicalistic  movement,  taking 
as  his  example  the  French  movement  characterized,  as  he  charges,  by 
small  numbers  and  by  the  meagre  economic  support  given  to  their 
striking  brothers  in  foreign  countries.  The  principal  object  of  his 
attacks  has  been  Christian  Christensen,  editor  of  a Syndicalistic  organ. 
Hedebol  has  represented  the  Federation  in  some  of  its  conferences  and 
dealings  with  the  government. 

Internal  Difficulties 

The  principal  disturbing  element  within  the  trade  union  movement 
has  been  the  formation  of  a small  Syndicalistic  group,  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  long-time  collective  agreements  and  to  the  observance  of  par- 
liamentary tactics.  This  group  demands  the  extension  of  the  principle 
of  the  sympathetic  strike  so  as  to  include  the  idea  of  the  general  strike. 
It  advocates  sabotage  and  "direct  action.” 

The  movement  probably  originated  as  early  as  the  development 
of  the  labor  movement  in  the  ’70s.  Recently  it  has  required  support 
from  certain  of  the  unskilled  workers — the  excavation  and  cement 
workers  in  Copenhagen  and  the  casuals  of  the  docks.  1 he  movement 
has  grown  with  the  war  as  the  result  of  rising  prices  and  food  restric- 
tions. 

The  leaders  of  the  s\ndicalistic  movement  are  Christian  Christen- 
sen, editor  of  the  principal  organ  of  the  party.  Class  Struggle  {Klas- 
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scnkam['(  n)  \ and  Thorg^er  Thorgersen,  a conscientious  objector  to 
military  service. 

The  ‘intcllectuar’  of  the  syndicalistic  movement  is  probably  Alfred 
Kruse. 

Revolutionary  members  of  the  tobacco  workers,  shoe  workers  and 
other  laborers  held  a demonstration  before  the  Rigsdag  on  June  18th, 
Idth  and  20th,  1918.  The  line  of  marchers  and  demonstrants  was  re- 
ported to  have  included  7,000  to  9,000.  The  demand  was  for  an 
increase  ^f  the  bread  and  butter  ration.  Leaders  of  the  Syndicalist 
group  have  been  frequently  arrested  and  fined. 

The  movement  has  been  mainly  a reflex  from  unemployment  and 
lowered  standards  of  living — the  gap  between  wages  and  the  rising 
cost  of  li  ing. 

Esiimafe  and  Forecast 

The  trade  union  movement  as  represented  in  Denmark  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  appears  stable  and  permanent, 
having  g'own  in  economic  strength  during  the  war.  One  may  look 
forward  :o  a gradual  increase  of  its  numbers,  dependent  upon  a con- 
tinuance if  a fair  stability  of  employment  and  of  a rise  in  wages.  The 
movement  is  conservative  and  its  leaders  prudent.  It  has  established 
relations  of  mutual  respect  with  the  employers.  There  appears  to  be 
an  even  lalance  of  power  between  the  employes’  and  employers’  organ- 
izations. 

In  its  aims  the  labor  movement  is  distinctly  collectivist,  favoring 
the  use  of  parliamentary  methods  of  reform,  collective  bargaining, 
arbitratio  i.  and  resort  to  strikes,  including  the  sympathetic  strike 
only  to  a limited  extent. 

History  of  Labor  or  Socialist  Part\ 

The  present  Social-Democratic  Party  in  Denmark  was  organized 
February  12,  1878.  It  grew  out  of  a prior  politico-economic  organi- 
zation wliich  had  been  founded  in  1870  to  represent  the  interests  of 
the  worl  ing  classes.  As  the  movement  progressed  it  was  found 
advisable  to  sever  its  jiolitical  from  its  economic  aspects.  Cooperation 
between  ihe  two  movements  was  retained,  however,  and  has  continued 
to  the  pr<  sent.  The  political  party  represents  independently  the  politi- 
cal desire  s of  the  members  of  the  trade  union  movement.  Both  the 
political  and  the  trade  union  movements  are  collectivist  in  their  pur- 
poses, op  losed  to  all  imperialistic  designs  of  the  government,  in  favor 
of  State  control  and  operation  of  the  basic  industries  and  of  the 
agencies  if  distribution  and  transportation,  and  opposed  to  the  main- 
tenance cf  a standing  army. 
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No  recent  dependable  figures  exist  to  show  the  present  paying 
membership  of  the  party  organization.  In  1916  it  was  stated  to  be 
something  over  126,000.  i)n  the  other  hand,  the  elections  of  April, 
1918,  showed  that  the  party  polled  a total  vote  of  262,796  and  elected 
39  members  of  their  party  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Rigsdag. 

Attitude  Toward  Government  and  Foreign  Politics 
The  party  has  favored  the  government’s  policy  of  neutrality.  It 
has  directed  its  effort  toward  the  amelioration  of  unfavorable  economic 
conditions  growing  out  of  the  war.  It  has  worked  in  harmony  with 
the  Radical  Left  group  in  the  Parliament  in  securing  those  reforms. 

In  respect  to  foreign  politics  it  has  laid  emphasis  on  cooperation 
in  the  Scandinavian  political  and  labor  movement. 

Among  its  leaders  who  have  secured  recognition  by  the  govern- 
ment is  Th.  Stauning,  the  secretary  of  the  organization,  who  has 
recently  become  a member  of  the  cabinet  without  portfolio;  another  of 
its  prominent  leaders  in  the  Parliament  is  F.  J.  Boryhjerg,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  editor  of  the  principal  organ  of  the  party — Socialdemo- 
kraten. 

In  November,  1918,  some  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  were  transferred  to  Mr.  Stauning,  [Minister  with- 
out portfolio.  The  functions  thus  transferred  were  those  relating  to 
apprenticeship  matters,  labor  conditions,  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
employment  services,  factory  inspection,  accident  and  health  insurance, 
and  labor  legislation  in  general.  This  transfer  of  authority  operated 
practically  to  create  a temporary  Minister  of  Labor. 

Proposals  for  Economic  Changes 
The  Social-Democratic  group  in  the  Rigsdag  has  favored  the 
economic  demands  and  policies  of  the  National  Trade  Union  Federa- 
tion set  forth  above.  There  may  be  noted  as  an  illustration  of 
the  demands  those  made  in  November,  1918.  These  are  of  long  stand- 
ing and  concern  familiar  problems.  They  are  summarized  as  follows : 
( 1 ) Continued  reduction  of  military  establishments,  and  there- 
after, (2)  preparation  for  abolition  of  the  military  and  service  system; 
(3)  abolition  of  all  martial  law;  (4)  control  of  banking  and  produc- 
tion. with  the  view  to  limiting  prices  of  necessities;  (5)  maintenance 
of  price-regulation  and  “high-cost-of-living”  measures;  (6)  provision 
of  employment  through  public  works;  (7)  introduction  of  the  eight- 
hour  day;  first  in  the  paper  industry  and  then  in  other  industries;  (8) 
prohibition  of  night  work  in  bakeries;  (9)  introduction  of  an  appren- 
ticeship law  appropriate  to  the  circumstances;  (10)  amendment  of  the 


old-age  it  siirance  law ; (11)  introduction  of  a system  of  protection  for 
minors;  13)  revision  of  the  seamen’s  law;  (14)  amendment  of  the 
unemplo}ment  legislation;  (15)  change  in  the  high-cost-of-living  legis- 
lation so  as  to  cover  clothing;  (16)  immediate  consideration  of  the 
land  question;  (17)  pushing  of  work  connected  with  the  election  law 
and  a revision  of  the  Constitution;  (18)'  enactment  of  the  bill  for 
direct  ta?  es. 

Estimate  of  the  Future  of  the  Party 

The  Social-Democratic  party  has  gained  in  votes  during  the  war 
period;  relatively,  however,  it  suffered  a slight  reverse  at  the  April, 
1918,  elections.  There  has  been  created  within  it  a more  radical  syn- 
dicalist novement,  not  sufficient,  however,  to  disrupt  it.  It  has  been 
restrainec  in  its  peace  political  program.  It  will  probably  continue  as 
the  domiiant  representative  of  advanced  social  and  labor  interests, 
carrying  \ith  it,  as  it  does,  about  one-third  of  the  Danish  electorate. 

Differences  within  the  Part\ 

Economic  conditions  ensuing  out  of  the  war— increasing  cost  of 
living,  unemployment  caused  by  a lack  of  raw  materials  and  shutting 
off  of  foreign  commerce,  and  the  support  given  by  the  old-line  Socialists 
to  votes  of  money  and  credits  for  national  defense — have  alienated  cer- 
tain  grou  )s  of  the  proletariat.  Three  separatist  groups  have  arisen : 

( 1)  the  Syndicalists;  (2)  the  Independent  Social  Democracy;  and  (3) 
the  Socia  -Democratic  Labor  Party.  None  of  these  movements  as  yet 
command  . any  considerable  numerical  strength ; each  is  largely  a small 
personal  : ollowing  of  a certain  leader. 

The  Syndicalists  are  the  followers  of  Christian  Christensen; 
opposed  t)  ordinary  trade  union  methods  ifagoppositionen),  and  mili- 
tant and  iolent  in  their  methods. 

The  [ndependent  Social  Democracy  is  probably  led  by  X’'.  Nico- 
laison.  editor  of  the  “Dagens  Ekko.”  This  group  has  declared  its  sym- 
pathy with  the  Norwegian  Social-Democracy,  now  controlled  by  a more 
radical.  s<  mi-syndicalistic  group,  and  the  Swedish  and  German  Inde- 
pendent Sacialists,  and  refuse  to  vote  for  military  budgets.  The  editors 
of  the  pa  ier  of  this  group  have  been  read  out  of  the  regular  Social- 
Democrat  c Party.  This  independent  group  carries  as  its  motto,  ‘‘for 
the  people,  against  the  politicians.”  It  represents  a revolt  against  party 
control  b}  a small  group  of  professional  politicians,  as  it  charges,  and 

insists  on  the  maintenance  and  application  of  the  Socialist  creed  pure 
and  simpl  ?. 

The  third  .‘receding  group,  the  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party,  has 
as  its  lead  ‘r  Gerson  Trier,  a veteran  of  the  Socialist  movement  in  Den- 
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mark.  The  group  is  said  to  have  cut  itself  away  from  the  regular 
Social  Democratic  Party  because  of  the  latter’s  affiliation  with  the 
Radical  Left  in  the  Rigsdag.  Recently,  the  regular  Social  Democratic 
Party  convention  of  February,  1918,  recorded  continued  cooperation 
with  the  Radicals.  Minister  Stauning,  leader  of  the  Social-Democratic 
Party,  recommended  ‘‘cooperation  at  the  coming  elections  with  the 
Radical  Party,  with  the  object  of  preserving  the  present  majority  of  the 
Folketing  and  preventing  a change  of  Government.”  The  proposal  was 
passed  by  a vote  of  222  to  156 — a majority  of  66. 

As  stated,  none  of  these  seceding  groups  is  sufficient  to  break  the 
solidarity  of  the  labor  political  movement.  And  now  that  Denmark 
has  been  insured  a supply  of  raw  materials  for  its  industries,  and  if 
unemployment  abates,  and  if  standards  of  living  are  not  further  low- 
ered, there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  ultra-radical  groups  will 
increase.  The  continued  sanity  of  the  Danish  labor  movement,  its  sta- 
bility, strength  and  success  is  a function  of  stable  economic  conditions. 

Attitude  Toward  the  Belligerents 

In  January,  1917,  the  party  organ  made  certain  observations  in 
relation  to  war  matters.  Commenting  on  the  demands  of  the  Allies 
for  the  liberation  of  suppressed  nations,  the  paper  stated  that  this 
demand  ought  to  be  addressed  not  only  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, but  to  the  Allied  Powers  themselves,  and  instanced  the  case  of 
Finland.  It  asserted  that  the  Allies’  note  was  a pure  program  of  con- 
quest, whereas  the  Central  Powers,  it  stated,  repeatedly  emphasized 
that  for  them  the  war  was  only  a war  of  defense. 

It  considers  a quite  independent  Poland  as  unthinkable,  observing 
that  industrially  it  must  lean  either  on  Russia  or  Germany — preferably 
the  latter;  it  also  observes  that  economic  reasons  are  in  favor  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  remaining  under  Germany ; a national  reorganization 
of  the  Balkans  is  considered  equally  hopeless,  except  that  a great 
Serbia  might  be  created  in  close  contact  with  Austria-Hungary.  The 
party  organ  asserts  that  England,  if  true  to  the  principle  of  nationality, 
ought  to  give  up  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  while  France  ought  to  part  with 
Corsica  and  perhaps  Nice  and  Savoy. 


Conclusion 

The  trade  union  movement  in  Denmark  rejects  in  organization  and 
methods  the  German  movement.  The  economic  organization  is  main- 
tained separate  and  distinct  from  the  political  movement.  At  the  same 
time  practically  the  whole  of  organized  labor  is  collectivist,  and  each 
member  is  either  a member  of  or  voter  in  the  Social-Democratic  Party. 
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'I'he  aftiliaiions  of  the  movement  are  with  the  Scheidemaim  group  in 
Germany. 

On  iti.  political  phase  the  movement  has  been  strongly  interna- 
tional, anc  probably  slightly  more  sympathetic  toward  labor  in  the 
Central  Empires  than  toward  labor  in  the  Entente  cotmtries.  The  Ger- 
manophile  tone  to  the  movement  has  been  given  by  the  editorials  of 
Borgbjerg  in  the  official  party  organ.  Social-Deniokraten.  But  Borgb- 
jerg,  it  should  be  observed,  does  not  always  in  that  respect  represent 
the  rank  a id  tile  of  the  movement.  None  of  the  resolutions  or  official 
acts  of  tht  party  show  any  stand  other  than  one  that  is  international 
and  pro-S(  andinavian.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a degree  of 
vacillation  on  the  jiart  of  the  leaders  such  as  to  indicate  a pro-Teutonic 
attitude  in  the  labor  movement.  However,  since  the  early  fall  of  1918 
the  empha:  is  of  the  movement  has  become  more  strongly  international, 
Stauning  leclaring  in  a speech  September  24th  that  “we  must  be 
neither  pro-German  nor  pro-British,  but  opposed  to  international  mili- 
tarism.” 

Altho  igh  the  party  is  not  on  record  in  the  matter,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  it  wil  support  the  plans  for  a league  of  nations.  The  emphasis 
of  the  par  y and  the  trade  union  movement  on  internationalism  would 
justify  sue  1 a conclusion.  It  is  also  supported  by  the  opinion  of  a well- 
informed  conservative  journalist  from  Copenhagen,  who  has  been  in 
this  countiy  with  a group  of  Scandinavian  newspaper  men.  The  party 
may  also  te  expected  to  support  any  efforts  for  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments ameng  the  nations. 
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APPENDIX  I 

Attitude  of  the  Inter-Scandinavian  Labor  Congress,  January,  1915, 

Toward  the  War. 

(Source:  Beretning  Til  De  Samvirkende  Fagforbunde 
Repraesentantskabsmode,  26  April,  1915,  Copenhagen, 

1915.  p.  99,  ^100.) 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Scandinavian 
Labor  Movement,  at  the  meeting  in  Stockholm  late  in  1914.  decided  to 
call  a conference  in  Copenhagen  for  December  6th  and  7th,  consisting 
of  representatives  from  neutral  countries  in  order  to  take  action  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  international  solidarity  of  the  labor  movement. 
This  matter  had  also  been  considered  by  the  joint  committee  of  the 
trade  union  political  labor  movement  in  Denmark.  Upon  a request 
from  America,  in  reply  to  a circular  sent  out  by  this  joint  committee, 
the  conference  was  postponed  until  January  17,  18,  1915.  Represen- 
tatives from  the  Netherlands  and  from  the  Scandinavian  countries 
alone  gathered  at  the  conference,  which  was  held  in  Copenhagen. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  conference  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  expression : 

“The  conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  capitalism  in  its  im- 
perialistic form,  which  has  found  expression  in  steadily  increasing 
armaments  and  foreign  political  expansion,  with  the  co-operation 
of  an  irresponsible  political  power  at  home,  has  at  last  brought 
the  world  to  this  catastrophe,  just  as  the  Social-Democrats  fore- 
told and  warned  against.” 

The  conference  considered  it  its  first  duty  to  bring  about  coopera- 
tion and  strengthen  the  will  of  the  people,  which  in  every  country 
demands  the  termination  of  the  war  in  such  a manner  as  to  bring  about 
a lasting  peace.  In  this  connection  it  calls  attention  to  the  declaration 
of  the  principles  of  international  solidarity  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
proletariat  as  declared  before  all  international  congresses.  The  prin- 
ciples as  enunciated  before  the  International  Congress  in  Copenhagen 
in  1910  are  as  follows: 

1.  Comj)ulsory  international  arbitration; 

2.  Limitation  of  armaments,  with  general  disarmament  as  its  ulti- 

mate object; 

vL  Abolition  of  secret  diplomacy  and  full  parliamentary  responsi- 
bility for  foreign  politics. 

4.  Acknowledgement  of  the  right  of  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples and  of  all  movements  to  prevent  war  and  conquests  by 
violence. 
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riie  tonfcrence  called  upon  the  Social-Democratic  parties  of  vari- 
ous count  ies  to  arrive  at  an  accord  with  respect  to  the  representations 
to  be  presented  to  the  peace  conference. 

The  lonference  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  terms  of  peace  should 
not  be  settled  without  the  cooperation  of  the  people,  or  in  opposition 
to  their  v ill,  and  called  upon  workers  in  all  countries  to  concentrate 
their  effoits  toward  the  consummation  of  a speedy  and  lasting  peace. 
It  expressed  the  following  views: 

The  vorld  war  is  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  capitalistic 
classes  ar(  still  in  control  in  the  various  countries.  The  conference  de- 
mands, tl  erefore,  that  the  working  classes,  by  a still  greater  effort, 
work  to  s?cure  control  of  the  instruments  of  political  power,  in  order 
that  imperialism  may  be  crushed  and  international  social-democracy 
fulfill  its  mission  of  setting  the  peoples  free. 

The  'onference  protested  against  the  arrest  of  five  members  of 
the  Duma  who  were  on  their  way  to  join  the  session. 

APPENDIX  II 

Resoluti  )Ns  Adopted  by  Scandinavi.\n  Labor  Conference  at 

Copenhagen,  September  11,  12,  13,  1918 
( Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  Lk  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

January,  1919) 

Repr  isentatives  of  the  labor  unions  in  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden  gathered  at  Copenhagen  on  September  11,  12  and  13,  1918, 
for  their  regular  semi-annual  conference.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  15  members  from  Denmark,  10  from  Norway,  and  7 from  Sweden 
Discussion  was  centered  on  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Verbal  statements  concerning  the  conditions  within  the  differ- 
ent branches  and  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  laboring  classes 
during  the  war,  including:  fa)  movements  concerning  wages  during 
the  war  aid  the  increased  cost  of  living;  (b)  food  conditions. 

2.  Q lestions  concerning  a legal  introduction  of  the  eight-hour 
working  day. 

3.  Trade  unions  in  Finland.  (What  may  be  done  to  support  the 
labor  orgj.nizations  in  Finland.) 

4.  Scandinavian  and  international  collaboration.  (Discussion  con- 
cerning p issible  combined  action  in  connection  with  international  work 
of  reorgi  nization  and  concerning  the  enlargement  of  Scandinavian 
cooperation  especially  during  the  war.) 

Befo'e  the  conference  concluded,  resolutions  were  adopted  favor- 
ing the  ei^ht-hour  day,  expressing  sympathy  with  the  laborers  of  Fin- 
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land  in  their  present  difficulties,  and  contributing  Kr.  30,000  ($8,040)  to 
their  aid,  endorsing  the  movement  for  a closer  relation  between  the 
• Scandinavian  trades-unions,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  in  the  near 

future  there  might  be  a resumption  of  international  relations  between 
the  laboring  men  of  all  countries  of  the  world.  The  text  of  the  reso- 
lutions, as  transmitted  to  this  bureau  through  the  State  Department, 
is  as  follows : 

The  struggle  for  the  eight-hour  day  shall  be  accelerated.  As  it 
has  previously  been  asserted  by  the  International  Scandinavian  Labor 
Conference,  the  length  of  the  working  day  has  been  objectionable  in 
the  past,  both  from  a sanitary  and  cultural  point  of  view. 

Now,  as  well  as  in  the  past,  complete  unity  exists  to  the  effect 
that  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  labor  organizations  to  have  the  w(.>rk- 
ing  hours  reduced  be  continued,  and  inview'  of  the  prevailing  unemploy- 
ment it  is  recommended  that  this  question  be  placed  in  the  foreground 
in  the  contemplated  planning  of  the  organizations’  work. 

It  is,  however,  clear  to  the  conference  that  a thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  question  of  w’orking  hours  can  be  attained  only 
through  the  medium  of  a statutory  maximum  working  day,  which 
should  as  a rule  be  eight  hours,  and  the  laboring  class  must  therefore 
exercise  all  its  political  influence  to  attain  this  aim. 

In  furtherance  of  this  task  the  conference  recommends  to  the  labor 
j organizations  of  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  to  present  at  an  early 

) date  a demand  for  the  introduction  of  a bill  by  which  this  old  and 

legitimate  demand  of  the  laborers  may  be  realized. 

Finnish  Laborers.  The  conference  is  in  warm  sympathy  with  the 
Finnish  fellow-partisans,  who  are  exposed  to  hard  trials  as  a result 
of  recent  developments,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  organization 
may  be  re-established  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  laboring  classes. 

j The  laborers  and  labor  organizations  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 

I are  encouraged  to  contribute  to  the  collections  which  are  started  by  the 

chief  organizations,  and  it  is  resolved  that  temporarily  an  amount  of 
I Kr.  30,000  ($8,040)  be  sent  to  the  Finnish  comrades:  namely,  Kr. 

10,000  ($2,680)  from  each  of  the  three  Scandinavian  organizations. 

More  Intimate  Association  between  the  Scandinavian  Organisations 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  important  that  the  trade  unions  are 
acquainted  with  all  plans  as  to  any  contemplated  negotiations  concern- 
ing the  conclusion  of  agreements  in  the  future,  the  members  of  the 
conference  are  of  the  opinion  that  reports  should  be  exchanged  to  the 
. greatest  possible  extent  concerning  these  conditions,  and  that  if  neces- 
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sary  minor  conferences  be  held  when  the  organizations  of  the  indi- 
\ddual  countries  have  formed  their  programs. 


Re-estabhshment  of  Connections  bctiveen  the  International  Trade 

Unions 

The  Scandinavian  Labor  Conference,  which  adheres  to  the  view 
that  an  ir  ternational  collaboration  between  the  labor  organizations  is 
of  the  greitest  importance  for  a furtherance  of  the  interest  of  the  labor 
classes,  r<  grets  that  the  state  of  war  has  partly  interrupted  the  con- 
nections \?hich  have  already  led  to  valuable  results. 

The  meeting  expresses  its  adherence  to  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  International  Conference  in  Berne  in  1917,  and  emphasizes  the 
latter’s  pioposal  to  the  national  organizations  to  the  effect  that  '‘all 
efforts  sliDuld  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  existing 
divergenc  es  created  by  the  war,  and  to  establish  unity. 

Inasruich  as  we  are  convinced  that  in  so  far  as  their  own  interests 
are  concerned  the  labor  masses  have  no  reason  for  combatting  each 
other,  ami  while  on  the  other  hand  the  war  raises  problems  which 
threaten  t3  constitute  a menace  to  the  laborers,  we  again  encourage  all 
fellow-pa:  tisans  to  accelerate  the  resumption  of  international  coopera- 
tion, with  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  great  work  of  independence. 

It  is  ilso  in  the  interest  of  all  laborers  that  the  large  international 
problems  which  will  present  themselves  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  be 
solved  in  consultation  with  the  various  organizations.  Under  these 
circumsta  ices  the  labor  unions  should  everywhere  support  the  plan 
of  creating  an  international  labor  meeting,  at  which  the  cause  of  our 
organizatians,  as  well  as  that  of  our  fellow-partisans,  may  be  subjected 
to  the  necessary  consideration  and  peace  be  restored  between  the 
laborers. 
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